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CHAUCER'S LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 

Over Chaucer's Legend of Good Women have been breaking, 
for a decade and a half, waves of increasingly discordant criti- 
cism. Surely a word of apology will not seem superfluous for 
the embarking on this storm-tossed sea of one who must confess, 
at the outset, that he has neither chart nor compass for navigat- 
ing the perilous waters of the fourteenth century. In plainer 
phrase, I am neither a "Chaucer specialist" nor a "mediaevalist." 
I must steer my frail bark, therefore, by what alone I do pro- 
fess to have (by what I am going to comfort myself in likening 
to the polar star) : — a love for Chaucer. The very recklessness 
of my proposed voyage, then, will pardon, I feel sure, the per- 
sonal element in a further word of introductory explanation. 

During my first year of teaching literature, being burdened 
with many courses, I was unable to prepare them all with the 
scholarly thoroughness which might have been desired. My 
Chaucer course, in particular, I was perhaps guilty of neglect- 
ing, depending almost wholly on my previous, not too extensive, 
knowledge of the poet and teaching the subject in what was, 
doubtless, an egregiously "aesthetic" fashion. I made a great 
deal of Chaucer's simplicity, his objectivity, and his humor; I 
did not cease to emphasize his psychological and dramatic pow- 
ers ; but I fear that I followed out in very little detail the ques- 
tion of his sources and of the literary "forms" which he em- 
ployed. In fact, as I now look back, I am aware that I must 
have left almost untouched the broad field of recent Chaucerian 
criticism. What was, I suppose, one of the most unscientific as- 
pects of my method was my almost total disregard for the chronol- 
ogy of the poet's writings. It was partly as a result of this that 
we did not reach the Legend of Good Women till the very end of 
the year. 

I had become at this time (what I had never been before) — 
an enthusiastic admirer of Chaucer; but I cannot affirm that I 
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came to the Legend with any great enthusiasm. I had a hazy 
memory of having read it some years before and of having been 
insufferably bored, especially by the legends themselves. I had 
resolved, accordingly, not to compel my students to wade through 
all these tedious narratives. And yet, even so, the Legend, as I 
remembered it, presented to my mind a most fascinating (be- 
cause seemingly insoluble) problem. How could it have been 
composed when it apparently was composed? There it is! — on 
its left hand the Troilus, 1 on its right the Canterbury Tales : on 
its left hand the Troilus, the one long poem in the language, I 
felt inclined to think, which may be mentioned with no sense of 
critical eccentricity in the same breath with Paradise Lost and 
the great tragedies of Shakespeare ; and on its right the Canter- 
bury Tales! Why should Chaucer — this was the problem — after 
having composed a work which in spite of its subject is essen- 
tially a modern poem, a poem which in perfection of construc- 
tion, in realistic completeness of detail, in subtlety of character 
portrayal, in humor, and especially in its grasp of the irony of 
life, not even its own author ever surpassed — why should Chau- 
cer, I asked myself, after having written this and before giving 
a fresh exhibition of these same powers in the Canterbury Tales, 
have produced such an essentially mediaeval, artificial work as 
the Legend of Good Women, a work which, in spite of the unde- 
niable lightness of touch of its Prologue, is so conspicuously 
lacking in the dramatic and ironic qualities of the Troilus and 
the Canterbury Tales? 

With this baffling enigma before me, I went through the Leg- 
end with care and attention, reading for the first time the A as 
well as the B version of the Prologue. It was upon the com- 
parison of the two prologues that my attitude toward the Legend 
of Good Women underwent a radical change. In the alterations 
and additions which Chaucer had made in the later version, I 
suddenly discovered (as I believed) the real significance of the 
poem. Its astonishing originality flashed, as in an instant, upon 

'The House of Fame, too (whose position between the Troilus and the Legend I 
am for the moment disregarding), presented to my mind a similar problem. But in 
the case of the House of Fame the solution of the difficulty was possibly a simple 
one— merely a mistake in accepted chronology. 
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me. The Legend of Good Women an artificial, mediaeval poem ! 
Never again (I declared) would I be guilty of applying such 
supremely inapplicable adjectives as these to this individual and 
unsurpassable imaginative achievement, a creation of poetic art 
quite worthy to be ranked with the Troilus on the one hand or 
the Canterbury Tales on the other, and far transcending both 
of those masterpieces in the quality of uniqueness. Now all this, 
it may be granted, was rather ardent — but I was innocent as yet 
of such things as Chaucer bibliographies; and the thought had 
never so much as crossed my mind that my new conception of 
the Legend was in any respect unorthodox or that I had been 
doing anything more or less than experiencing, in my own turn, 
a pleasure common to all past students of the Legend. Not long 
afterward, however, I chanced to see Professor Lowes' first arti- 
cle — in the Publications of the Modern Language Association 1 
— based on the French sources of the Legend and arguing the 
priority of Prologue B. With the reading of this essay I awak- 
ened to the fact that a long and learned controversy had been 
waged over this question of the double prologue; 2 I discovered, 
too, that this problem, the solution of which seemed to me as 
plain as daylight, was regarded by the critical world, even by 
partisans of the dispute, as curiously confusing. Without delay 
I read all the 'literature' of the subject on which I could lay 
hands; and yet at the end, though I now saw how heretical it 
was, I found myself clinging tenaciously to my own conception. 
In the heat of the moment (perhaps without displaying much 
sense of humor, considering the weight of authority against me) 
I struck off for my Chaucer class a somewhat vehement lecture. 
All this was many months ago. And now, in preparing this 
same paper for publication, the natural course to have followed, 
doubtless, would have been to moderate somewhat that positive- 
ness of utterance which, however pardonable in the class-room 
(that realm over which the teacher, like a little despot, rules by 
divine dogmatic right), might seem less becoming in the pages 
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of a learned journal. But on consideration I asked myself 
whether much of our recent criticism does not, from its very 
modesty and candor, lose both in clearness and in force, whether 
something may not be said, after all, for an occasional Swin- 
burnian superlative. And so I decided to let this brief intro- 
ductory explanation take the place of alterations and omissions. 
I reproduce my paper, therefore, in its original and unexpur- 
gated form, trusting to my critics (if I am so fortunate as to 
find any) to point out wherein the ardor of a perhaps somewhat 
youthful enthusiasm may have betrayed me into excess, and trust- 
ing, too, that those whose views are most vehemently attacked will 
find, in these prefatory confessions, extenuation of any vivacities 
of expression which may have fallen from the lips of this bull (if 
the bull may be pardoned) in the china-closet of Chaucerian 
criticism. 



In the opening paragraph of the Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women, Chaucer divides knowledge into two 
kinds: that which comes through sense experience, and that 
which is based upon authority. The poet shows his thoroughly 
English, empirical mind by expressing a clear preference for 
the former method of seeking truth, since it only after that 
method has failed — after it has been found impossible to prove 
a thing "by assay" — that he tells us we should consult author- 
ity: 

Than mote we to bokes that we finde, 
or again: 

Wei oghte us than honouren and beleve 

These bokes, ther we han non other preve. 

When sense evidence is lacking, in other words, then author- 
ity should be our refuge; and we should never be guilty of 
rejecting a statement as untrue merely because we ourselves 
have never happened to receive — through our own eyes and ears 
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— the proof of its validity. 1 (The fact that the poet's own 
reverence for books — when he turns from these abstract con- 
siderations to his personal experience, in the passage beginning, 
"And as for me," — bears suspicious earmarks of being a rever- 
ence for his account- books 2 need not detract in any way 
from the purely philosophical value of his original generaliza- 
tion.) 

Now interesting as all this may be in itself, it is only when 
it is considered in relation to the work it serves to introduce that 
this passage takes on its full significance. Chaucer's Legend 
of Good Women is a poem of which the theme is, to all 
intents and purposes, Good women exist, and in whicli 
the proof of this thesis consists of a number of examples of 
feminine virtue taken from old authorities. As an introduction 
to this poem, may it not be accounted a little curious that 
Chaucer should have chosen to enunciate the doctrine that we 
should resort to authority to support a proposition only when 
our world of experience gives us no chance to verify its truth? 
In just what spirit did Chaucer expect the ladies of his day to 
take this singular compliment? 

Keeping the subject of the Legend itself constantly in 
mind, one needs to do no more than glance through these open- 

1 Just how far Chaucer means what he seems to say of reverence for 
books and authority, is a question to which it is not yet necessary to ven- 
ture an answer. In this connection, however, it is interesting to note the 
opening couplet of the Wife of Bath's Prologue (spoken in regard to the 
woes of marriage) : 

Experience, though noon auctorltee 
Were In this world, were right y-nough to me, 
for the Wife of Bath, all must agree, is one whose intellectual temper is 
exceedingly like that of her creator. Indeed, the whole of her Prologue is 
pertinent to the point under discussion. 

2 Is this saying too much? Chaucer declares that every year when May 
comes, he leaves his books and goes out into the fields to spend the whole 
day worshipping the daisy. Now, when we remember the poet's duties as 
comptroller, and when we note that it is the daytime which he spends in 
the meadow (the hours ordinarily devoted to his "rekeninges" rather than the 
evening when usually he sits over "another boke"), it suddenly turns out 
that it must be his account books that he leaves and it is of these that he 
exclaims, 

to hem yeve I feyth and ful credence, 
And in myn herte have hem in reverence 
So hertely, 
etc. The two versions of the Prologue should be carefully compared at this 
point, especially the "Farwel my studie" of A and the "Farwel my book" 
of B. 
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ing lines to be aware of their suspicious — indeed, much more 

than suspicious — character : 

A thousand tymes have I herd men telle, 

That ther is joye in heven, and peyne in helle ; 

And I acorde wel that hit is so; 

But natheles, yit wot I wel also, 

That ther nis noon dwelling in this contree, 

That either hath in heven or helle y-be, 

Ne may of hit non other weyes witen, 

But as he hath herd seyd, or f ounde hit writen ; 

For by assay ther may no man hit preve. 

But god forbede but men shulde leve 

Wel more thing then men han seen with ye ! 

Men shal nat wenen every-thing a lye 

But-if him-self hit seeth, or elles dooth; 

For, god wot, thing is never the lasse sooth, 

Thogh every wight ne may hit nat y-see. 

Bernand the monk ne saugh nat al, parde! 

Than mote we to bokes that we finde, 
Through which that olde thinges been in minde, 
And to the doctrine of these olde wyse, 
Yeve credence, in every skilful wyse, 
That tellen of these olde appreved stories, 
Of holinesse, of regnes, of victories, 
Of love, of hate, of other sundry thinges, 
Of whiche I may not maken rehersinges. 
And if that olde bokes were a-weye, 
Y-loren were of remembraunce the keye. 
Wel oghte us than honouren and beleve 
These bokes, ther we han non other preve. 

In the light of the poem he is about to write, what is it that 
Chaucer is saying in these lines? Something like this, is it not? 
— The proposition that women are faithful in love 
(or that good women exist) is, to be sure, a proposition 
to the truth of which no one "dwelling in this contree" may be 
able to testify; no one may be discoverable to whom any sense 
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evidence of its validity has been vouchsafed. Nay, more! Of 
such a proposition it may perhaps be said : "by assay" — by 
actual experience — "ther may no man hit preve." Yet why 
let the mere fact that there can be no empirical evidence of 
the reality of faithful women, why let a little thing like that 
stand in the way of one's trust in their existence? 

God forbede but men shulde leve 

Wei more thing then men han seen with ye ! 
A man must not imagine "every-thing a lye" just because it fails 
to come within the limited circle of his own experience or the 
experience of his fellows, or condemn a conception as purely 
fantastic just because the reality behind it fails to rise above the 
narrow horizon of his own age. Take, for example, the case 
of hell : — no one living in these parts has ever been there ; yet 
think of the bigotry of denying, for that reason, the existence 
of the place ! Authority gives us ample ground for our belief. 
Well, the proposition, good women exist is just like the 
proposition, hell exists. 1 Simply because no man can be 
gotten trace of who ever saw, or heard, or became otherwise 
sensibly aware of the presence of a good woman, let us not illib- 
erally infer that no such creature exists; but let us rather, just 
as in the case of hell, establish the reality of this seemingly hypo- 
thetical being by means of "auctoritee." When sense evidence 
fails, books are our salvation, 

Through which that olde thinges been in minde — 
there is the rule in a nutshell! Or, to put the same thing in 
a slightly different way : in regard to any subject concerning 
which there is doubt, "than" ought we to 

honouren and beleve 

These bokes, ther we han non other preve. 
Our subject, Chaucer seems to say, is good women. There 
exists as to good women no such "other preve"; ergo, let us to 
our "bokes" and write a Legend of Good Women. In- 
deed, as that word "ergo" itself suggests, what Chaucer has 
done may be formulated in a severely logical way. Smiling be- 
nignly on the fine ladies of his day, the poet submits to them this 

1 See Wife of Bath's Prologue, 371. 
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pair of premises : ( 1 ) The man who gets evidence from books in- 
dicates by that fact that there exists no evidence from experi- 
ence for what he would assert. (2) I am going to write 
a treatise to prove that women are good, getting my evidence 
from books. Chaucer, in other words — by omitting to draw the 
obvious inference from his preliminary propositions — pays a 
gallant and tactful compliment to the logical sense of his 
fair readers. At one stroke the poet proves that he is himself 
a true artist and that even toward the end of the fourteenth 
century the age of chivalry is not past. Indeed, not only does 
he recognize the logical faculty of woman ; he makes, too, a deli- 
cate and graceful tribute to the feminine sense of humor, by 
refusing to enter upon a crass explanation of his satire. 

" 'Satire' !" a horrified voice exclaims, "Never ! The mere 
suggestion of satire in connection with this beautiful creation 
of Chaucer's, this fragile vision of the poet's fancy, is too hor- 
rible to entertain. Of what, in your remarks about this opening 
passage of the Prologue, have you been making yourself guil- 
ty?" The 'opening passage' (I reply) — as if that were all! 
The moment we accept the hint that passage so plainly offers, 
a thousand considerations, wholly unconnected with those in- 
troductory lines, seem to crowd upon us to heighten and con- 
firm their obvious purport. The variations in the two ver- 
sions of the Prologue! — especially the changes connected with 
the "ballad" ! The inexplicable tameness of Chaucer's attitude 
under the unjust accusation of Cupid ! The infelicitous choice 
of heroines for the legends ! The strange manner in which the 
stories are handled ! The stupid blunders throughout the work ! 
Its unfinished condition ! The very title of the poem 
itself! All these points — and numberless others — rush at once 
into our minds, till we are literally compassed round with wit- 
nesses. "Yet, after all," that same entreating voice replies, 
"may not these dreadful suspicions be explained away, and the 
Legend saved for the cause of serious poetry ?" Alas ! my 
friend, do not indulge the hope, for you cannot read a hundred 
lines of the Prologue before your eye will fall on a passage 
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which will deprive you of your last solace, a passage in which 
Chaucer himself confirms your most terrible suspicions and 
sanctions the correctness of that satirical interpretation of his 
poem so plainly foreshadowed in the opening verses. 

Let us look, for a moment, at these lines in which Chaucer 
has kindly taken us into his confidence. 

After telling of his custom, when May comes, of going out 
into the fields to worship the daisy, and after an apostrophe to 
this flower as his light and guide in this dark world, he sud- 
denly, with a change of key that must startle the most lethargic 
reader, interrupts himself with the exclamation, 

But wherfor that I spak, to give credence (97) 

To olde stories, and doon hem reverence, 
And that men mosten more thing beleve 
Then men may seen at eye or elles preve? 1 

As much as to ask: What earthly connection has my intro- 
duction about books and belief in old authority with all this 
that I have just been saying ? — a question which, coming 
from Chaucer, is quite equivalent to the declaration that 
there exists the deepest and most organic connection (vastly 
more intimate than the apparent one) between the introduction 
and all that follows, a hint, in other words, of the very broadest 
kind, that this opening passage is the real key to the poem. 
But, as if all this were not enough, as if he would give his 
reader every chance, the poet answers his own question, adding 
significantly, 

That shal I seyn, whan that I see my tyme ; 

I may not al at ones speke in ryme. 

What would we not give for a glimpse of the sly gleam in 
Chaucer's eye, when, in the privacy of his own chamber, he 
composed that couplet (the last line of which, I may not 
al at ones speke in ryme, might well be stamped in 
gold on the outside of every copy of his works) ? Professor 

1 Even though the passage were punctuated otherwise than with the 
mark of interrogation, the effect would remain the same. But that Skeat's 
punctuation is correct is shown hy Book of the Duchesse, 1034, and Parlement 
of Foulet, 17. 
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Skeat remarks ' that the promise contained in these lines Chau- 
cer never fulfills. Perhaps so. For my own part, I should 
hardly have phrased it in just that way. To declare, explicitly, 
in blunt unvarnished terms just what was the relation of his 
introduction to the rest of his poem, Chaucer, doubtless, 
never did find his "tyme." To have found it might have 
proved indiscreet, might have involved results unpleasant for 
himself. For if, as some have imagined, this book has alle- 
gorical reference to Queen Anne, or, it may even be, was writ- 
ten at her request, and since, at any rate, it was certain to be 
read by the ladies of the court, it may perhaps be deemed a 
display of policy on Chaucer's part to have veiled, very slightly, 
the intended satire, and to have permitted the ladies to receive 
the book as a compliment to their sex — a thought which pain- 
fully suggests that I was in error a moment ago in referring 
to the introduction as a delicate tribute to certain perceptive 
powers of the feminine mind, and that, so far from meaning 
anything of the sort, Chaucer must have actually been relying 
for his own personal safety on the absence in his fair readers 
of both logical acumen and the sense of humor. Yet even had 
there been no occasion for this exercise of diplomacy, I choose 
to believe that he would have taken the same method for con- 



1 In his note on the line In the Oxford Chaucer. Professor Skeat Is 
evidently following Been (Anglia, v. S56), who remarks in connection with 
the passage under discussion: "Im anschlusse hieran sagt uns der dichter, 
dass seine liebe zu den buchern nur gestbrt werde, um im fruhllng der 
verehrung des massliebchens platz zu machen. Ch. kommt somit auf das 
eigentliche tbema seines prologes, und wir sehen, dass das von den biicbern 
gesagte nur mittel zum zweck war. Aber der zweck 1st nun erreicht und 
das thema auch ! Wie kommt der dichter dazu, noch einmal (Prol. v. QTtt.) 
darauf zurflckzukommen ? Br sagt dort : 

But wherfore that I spake to yive credence 

To olde stories, and doon hem reverence, 

And that men mosten more thyng beleve 

Then they may seen at eighe or elles preve ; 

That shal I seyn, whane that I see my tyme ; 

I may nat all attones speke in ryme. 
Das icherfore hat er uns ja berelts v. 25ff. zur gentige angegeben, und wenn 
er etwa mit v. 101 andeuten wollte, dass er sp&ter darauf zuriickzukommen 
gedHcbte, so tut er dies lm verlauf des prologes durchaus nicht. Wir kSnnen 
also nicht umhin, die verse 97-102 als eine unebenheit in der composition zu 
betrachten. In der urspriinglichen fassung (Qg. 4, 27) hingegen 1st das 
zuriickkommen auf die ookys olde erklarlich, well dort eine neue veranlas- 
sung, ihnen glauben zu schenken angefiihrt wird. Dort heisst es im an- 
schluss an die verse: 

ffor thys werk ys al of anothyr tunne 

Of old story er swlch stryf was ibegunne 
folgendermassen (v. 81ff.) : 

But wherfore that I spak to yeve credence," 
and the writer then goes on to quote the A version of the passage. It Is 
especially easy to agree with Bech's statement in regard to the introduc- 
tion, "dass das von den buchern gesagte nur mittel zum zweck war." 
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veying his idea. Chaucer (the statement is made after due de- 
liberation) is a humorist. And it is to be set down as perhaps 
the fundamental rule of the humorist — if that rule may be cast 
in the mould of the well-known proverb about the cat — that 
there is more than one way of saying a thing. Because 
Chaucer, then, in this case, chose to speak otherwise than "al 
at ones," need we infer that he has failed to speak at all? 

As soon as we compare the lines of which I have been speak- 
ing with the corresponding passage of the A text of the Pro- 
logue, we perceive the main motive behind the revision and the 
immense superiority of the later version. Indeed, the mo- 
ment we grasp the fact that the Legend of Good 
Women is a satire, at that moment the so-called problem 
of the two prologues ceases to be a problem. With the humor 
of the lines in mind, a comparison of the two versions of the 
introduction is sufficient to show with what delicate sureness 
of touch Chaucer has improved on his own work; but the two 
forms of the later passage — the B version of which has just 
been quoted — are, if possible, even more convincing. This is 
the way the A Prologue reads: 

But wherfor that I spak, to yeve credence 
To bokes olde and doon hem reverence, 
Is for men shulde autoritees beleve, 
Ther as ther lyth non other assay by preve. 
For myn intent is, or I fro yow fare, 
The naked text in English to declare 
Of many a story, or elles of many a geste, 
As autours seyn ; leveth hem if you leste ! 
That last phrase, in itself, reveals the satirical purpose of the 
author — as much as to say, "I am going to narrate a collec- 
tion of old wives' tales; swallow them, if you are big enough 
fools !" — and it all seems excellently done ; but how crude it 
appears in comparison with the sly interrogation of the B 
version — and the curiosity-provoking insinuation of its answer ! 
The whole passage in A, taken in connection with what pre- 
cedes, comes as a vastly less abrupt and startling interruption. 
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and as such, is vastly less effective. But though the B version 
is more striking, it is also, until we perceive the satirical pur- 
pose of the poem, much more mysterious, and after we perceive 
that purpose, much funnier than A. Indeed, in A, Chaucer has 
been guilty — in order to throw them off the track — of deliber- 
ately misleading his readers, for he suggests in the lines, 
myn entent is, or I fro yow fare, 

The naked text in English to declare 

Of many a story, 

that the connection of the introduction with the rest of the poem 

is the purely arbitrary fact of its reference to "authority," and 

through this suggestion he renders less probable than ever the 

discovery of its hidden irony and satire, of its real relation, in 

other words, to what follows. 1 In B, however, Chaucer has 

1 The question may well be asked whether Chaucer — longo intervallo, to 
be sure — has not done in the Parlement of Foulea just what he has done 
in the Legend, whether, in other words, his professed reverence for books 
both at the beginning and the end of that poem is not really far from being 
what it purports to be. Chaucer begins, in stanza one, by telling of the 
terrible pangs of love, pangs so terrible that their "wonderful worching" 
leave him in doulbt "wher that I wake or winke." He, then, in stanza two, 
goes on to say that he himself has never experienced love, but has had the 
good fortune to read of its "miracles" in books. In stanza three he says, 
'But wherfore that I speke al this?" — an interrogation which he reproduces 
almost exactly in Prologue B — what connection, in other words, has all this 
with my subject? Just as in the Legend, the introduction has an ostensible 
and a hidden connection with the rest. Its supposed purpose is to lead 
up to the account of the book which was the cause of the dream narrated 
in the main body of the poem. Its real effect (at least, on the poet's own 
basis) is to negate the value of the love poem that follows as being the 
dream of a man who has never experienced love but has gotten his knowl- 
edge of it at second hand — through books. Thus does Chaucer make sport 
of his own production ! Note especially (for I must not go into the matter 
here in detail), lines 27-28 and compare them with 90-91. Compare both 
of these couplets, in turn, with the stanza beginning at 99, and all three 
of these passages with the opening of the next stanza. Note, too, the lines 
(29-31) : 

This book of which I make mencioun, 

Entitled was al thus, as I shal telle, 

Tullius of the dreme of Scipioun', 
the second of which certainly sounds like an expression of profound rever- 
ence for books! (Compare, for this same sort of humor, Trollus, ii. 904-5; 
Hid., 1174-6; House of Fame, 864; Franklin's Tale, 288-90.) Finally, note 
the end of the poem. When the dream was done, says Chaucer, 

I wook, and other bokes took me to 

To rede upon, and yet I rede alway ; 

I hope, y-wis, to rede so som day 

That I shal mete som thing for to fare 

The bet; and thus to rede I nil not spare. 
"I have read without profit all my life," Chaucer seems to say — or do I 
grossly parody his meaning? — "but nevertheless, on the slim chance that 
some day I may hit on something practically worth while, I shall persevere 
in my unremitting studies." Nor need this interpretation be in any way 
retracted, if the suggestion be accepted that in the phrase "som thing for to 
fare the bet" there is embodied a sly solicitation for some tangible royal 
favor. Chaucer is quite capable of crowding several meanings into even 
fewer lines than these, and the notion that this last stanza of the Parlement 
of Foules is in the same vein as the poet's Compleint to His Empty Purse 
falls In, beautifully, with the view that his veneration for books was not so 
pure and disinterested as it seems. In the long line of Illustrious thinkers 
who, from Roger Bacon to Huxley, have expressed the deep reverence of the 
English mind for experience as the only valid basis for truth, Chaucer de- 
serves to rank among the greatest. 
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adopted the infinitely more truthful and artistic* method of 
permitting his readers to mislead themselves. He accomplishes 
his purpose — of covering up his real design — just as effectively 
as in A, but at the same time he acquits himself of all tangible 
responsibility for having conspired to restrain the intellectual 
freedom of his readers. He has taken what we should call in 
these days — an "immunity bath." 

Now as soon as the comparison of the two versions is ex- 
tended, the discovery is inevitable that the case just under 
consideration is a perfectly typical one, and it may be asserted, 
therefore, without hesitation that whatever other subsidiary 
motives may or may not have affected its recasting (as, for 
example, the question of references to Queen Anne), Chaucer's 
central motive in revising the Prologue was this: to increase 
the irony and satire of what he had written, yet at the same 
time to make that irony and satire more subtle and impercep- 
tible than ever; to add to the fun, but keep it perfectly con- 
cealed ; to deepen, in reality, the humor of the poem, yet at the 
same time, in appearance, to retain its seriousness. Now this 
was not an easy task, it will be readily admitted, for even a 
Chaucer to set himself. But that it was one which he must 
have relished, and that it was one which he — perhaps above any 
other poet that ever lived — was fitted to accomplish, is just as 
wholly beyond dispute. To describe his success words are in- 
adequate. Excellent, when taken by itself, as the A Prologue 
indubitably seems, the B Prologue is so immeasurably superior 
that the A version in comparison looks like the mere crude 
sketch of a prentice hand. Hardly in the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature shall we find a poet's revision of his own work 
that exhibits a surer and more unerring art. The vaunted 
revisions of Tennyson come nearer affording contrasts than com- 
parisons. His are mere surface polishings; Chaucer's is or- 
ganic. If, then, the satirical purpose of the Legend be 
once admitted, on only one basis can the theory of the priority 
of A ever be revived : in the belief, namely, that Chaucer, being 
vouchsafed a prophetic vision of his critics, out of the kindli- 

1 The lines in A may be objected to, also, as dramatically premature. 
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ness of his nature had mercy on them — for "pitee renneth sone 
in gentil herte" — and deliberately went through his first ver- 
sion, cutting out all the rarest hits, expurgating the subtlest 
irony and satire, and diluting away the funniest situations. 

Near the beginning of the second book of the T r o i 1 u s 
and Criseyde occurs a stanza * of the greatest interest in 
connection with the Legend of GoodWomen. Pandarus 
and Cressid are together: 

With that she gan hir eyen doun to caste, 

And Pandarus to coghe gan a lyte, 

And seyde, 'nece, alwey, lo! to the laste, 

How-so it be that sora men hem delyte, 

With subtil art hir tales for to endyte, 

Yet for al that, in hir entencioun, 

Hir tale is al for som conclusioun. 
"How-so it be," Chaucer was evidently one of these "men," 
and these words of Pandarus afford an infinitely felicitous de- 
scription of the poet's "entencioun" in the Legend. Might 
not some of the criticisms of his poem have been more felici- 
tous, had the critics profited by those other warning words ? — 

Beth war, I prey yow ; for, by hevene king, 

Ful many a man weneth to seen a thing, 

And it is al another than it semeth. 

He that misconceyveth, he misdemeth. 
What has Chaucer apparently done in the Legend 
of Good Women? He has written a Prologue in which 
he is charged by the God of Love with heresy against love's 
law, and in which, after a remonstrance so feeble that it seems 
like an admission of his guilt, he agrees, on the intercession of 
the Queen of Love in his behalf, to write, as penance for his 
sins, a glorious poem in honor of good women — the legends 
themselves being the fulfilment of the promise. What has 
Chaucer really done in the Legend of Good Women? 
To begin with, he has clearly shown his own reverence for love. 
Then, through the foolish charge of heresy and other absurdi- 
ties on Cupid's part, he causes the God of Love to make an 

1 No. 37. 
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ineffable dunce of himself, places even the Queen of Love in a 
ridiculous light, and finally, as penance for his literary sins 
against the other sex — sins that exist only in the imagination 
of Cupid — he writes, in the legends themselves, a most unmerci- 
ful satire upon women. In other words, as penance for 
an act h e never c ommitted, h e commits that 
very ac t . 

It is as if a young minister — who had really never been 
guilty of the slightest unorthodoxy, being, in fact, exceptionally 
"sound" in his beliefs — were to be called before the authorities 
of the Church, publicly charged with heresy, tried, found guilty, 
and (through the mercy of the court) sentenced to write, as a 
sort of penance, a book in which he should openly retract his 
previous offensive utterances. The young man, seeming by 
his silence to admit his guilt, hastens contritely away to com- 
pose the treatise. At length it is published, and is accepted 
by his accusers and the Church for what it ostensibly is — a hum- 
ble confession of his sins and a complete disavowal of his heret- 
ical ideas. Yet, all the while, in reality, it is a covert promul- 
gation of exactly those beliefs which he had formerly never 
harbored but for the supposed utterance of which he had been 
held up as an object for the scorn of every white and pious soul. 
Something comparable to this is Chaucer's achievement in the 
Legend of Good Women. Here, surely, the comic spirit 
approaches the sublime. And the L e g e n d — instead of being 
a collection of tedious old tales told in mediaeval fashion and 
bound together by a prologue which, though pretty and charm- 
ing in places, is highly artificial and almost servilely based on 
earlier models — is seen for what it is: a satire, in the highest 
degree original, saturated with the modern spirit, a poem 
whose humor and irony are so gigantic, so colossal — one seeks 
in vain for a word sufficiently large — as to defy description, 
and yet whose facetiousness is not more stupendous than it is 
subtle, whose satirical shafts are not more keen than they are 
unsuspected. Before this achievement, even Swift's "monu- 
mental" jest against Partridge, the almanac-maker, dwindles 
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to the proportions of a mere schoolboy's prank. And yet, after 
all, the most thoroughly Chaucerian aspect of this wonderful 
poem remains to be mentioned: the fact, namely, that the au- 
thor conveys to his readers a convincing impression of his own 
sincere reverence for love, his real regard for woman and trust 
in womanhood, and that he accomplishes this at the very time 
when he is letting fly at woman and womanhood his sharp- 
est darts. What could be more typically Chaucerian? 

As was said before, the moment we perceive that its humor 
is the real soul and essence of the Le g e n d , the reason for 
practically every one of the important changes in the B ver- 
sion is made clear, the reason (to take a number of the most 
mooted passages) for 

(1) the expansion of the opening lines about the 
daisy, the full description of the real May scene, 
and the many changes in the scene where Cupid 
accosts Chaucer, 

(2) the suppression of the "old age" passages, 

(3) the suppression of the name of Alceste in the 
ballad, and the temporary concealment of her 
identity, 

(4) the transfer of the ballad from the attendant 
ladies to Chaucer, 

(5) the suppression of the long "book" passage, 

(6) the expansion of the "bird-mating" passage, 
and finally, common to both versions, the reason for 

(7) the selection of the Eomance of the 
E o s e and the Troilus as the basis of 
Cupid's charge against Chaucer. 

Though I may thereby be postponing the most interesting part 
of the discussion, I cannot, perhaps, proceed more logically than 
by taking up these topics in succession. 

In order that the God of Love, later on, may put himself 
in a ridiculous position, and in order to demonstrate the ex- 
treme absurdity of the charge he is to bring against the poet, 
it is necessary that Chaucer should give clear evidence in 
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advance, before the question of heresy is even suggested, of his 
own reverence for love. The more effectively this is shown, 
the more utterly foolish Cupid's angry outburst of temper will 
appear. A large number of the new passages in B are plainly 
inserted with this end in view (whether they also serve to in- 
troduce or emphasize allegorical references to Queen Anne need 
not here be considered, since that hypothesis, interesting as it 
is, is quite insufficient in itself to account for all the changes). 
Especially significant in this connection is the affection exhibited 
in B for the flower of love and the preparation for the identifi- 
cation of Queen Alceste with the daisy. When the reader of 
Prologue B reaches the line (in the description of the Queen) 

For al the world, ryght as a dayesye, (218) 

his thoughts immediately run back to the beginning of the 
poem, he remembers (what then seemed rather inexplicable) 
how Chaucer addressed the flower as his "lady sovereyne" and 
as "she that is of alle floures flour," and he realizes that all 
the love and adoration which the poet expressed then for the 
daisy was bestowed in reality upon the Queen of Love — a depth 
of devotion, in itself, sufficient to render utterly ludicrous 
Cupid's charge of heresy against love. In A there is no such 
specific preparation, and when the reader of that version reaches 
the line 

For al the world, right as the dayesye, (ISO) 

he remembers the earlier description only in the most general 
way. Even in A, to be sure, the facts of the poet's "affeccioun" 
and his longing to praise the flower "aright" are by no means 
neglected. A considerable portion of the passage, however, is 
simply a description of the opening and closing of the flower 
and another portion is an indirect apology on the part of the 
writer to the flower and leaf poets for his borrowings from them. 
In B, on the other hand, all this is strictly subordinated to the 
poet's love for the daisy. In this version he is content with 
no purely impersonal description. The first glimpse of the 
opening flower prompts the exclamation: 

That blisful sighte softneth al my sorwe, (50) 
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and this leads at once to an outburst of worshipful adoration 
in which the flower is invested with all the qualities of a human 
mistress, fervid lines concluding with the affirmation, 

Ther loved no wight hotter in his lyve. (59) 

Again, instead of merely picturing the closing of the flower 
(as in A), Chaucer declares that he runs to see it go to rest, 
and with suggested sympathy for the daisy's fear of darkness, 
he looks forward to the coming of another morning, when once 
more "hit wol unclose." "Alias !" he exclaims, 

that I ne had English, ryme or prose, 

Suffisant this flour to preyse aright. 
At the point corresponding to this in A, the poet offers as an 
explanation of his inability to praise the flower aright the fact 
that other folk before him have reaped the poetical field, the 
implication apparently being that theirs were powers adequate 
to the praise which he despairs of uttering. The lines con- 
stitute an indirect apology (I say "indirect" because it is in the 
third person) for what Chaucer borrows from these writers, 
and an expression of hope that they will not be offended, since 
his own work is written in their honor. The purpose of the 
passage is plainly the apology, and in spite of the ingeniously 
logical turn by which the poet connects it with what pre- 
cedes, it impresses the reader as being somewhat of a di- 
gression, natural enough perhaps and yet on that account 
not less a real digression; while a few lines further on, 
with the poet's expression of neutrality in the flower and 
leaf controversy, he indulges in a still further departure from 
his main subject. In B all this is quite otherwise. Here the 
reference to the flower and leaf poets has the most intimate 
connection with its context continuing without a break what 
comes before, for here (though Chaucer still acknowledges his 
indebtedness) the lines are not primarily an apology at all, 
but an appeal for help — couched, be it noted, in the second per- 
son ! In this version, the poet's despair of being able to sing 
the praises of the daisy is due not merely to the consciousness 
of his own weakness and to the fact that others have already 
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reaped the corn, but, vastly more, to the hopelessly lofty na- 
ture of his theme. It would hardly be stretching the sense 
of the passage to assert that in this version the implication is 
that even the flower and leaf poets would be inadequate to the 
subject. All they can do is to give help and "forthren" the 
poet "somwhat" in his work. And when he asks them to have 
forbearance with him for his borrowings, he does not seek for- 
giveness on the ground (as in A) that he is writing in their 
honor, but rather (to use his own words), 

Sin that ye see I do hit in the honour (81) 

Of 1 o v e , and eek in service of the flour 
"Whom that I serve as I have wit or might. 

And following these words, as a culmination of his praise, he 
breaks out into an apostrophe to the daisy as his light, his mis- 
tress, his guide, his earthly god. 1 In other words, to sum the 
matter up, the entire passage (B 29-96) has an unbroken con- 
tinuity, the dominant note of the whole being the poet's intense 
and burning love for the flower, a love whose every syllable is 
reflected forward on Alceste; while in A (29-80) the lines have 
no such unity and with the two digressions already noted, the 
poet wanders so far that when (at line 81) he comes back to 
his reference to the introduction we are not aware of any very 
striking incongruity. At this point in B, on the contrary, 
the transition is so startling as to reveal its carefully calculated 
effect — an effect whose significance we have already noted. 
Here again, then, the B version has the advantage; indeed, it 
may be said of this whole portion of A that where continuity 
is desirable it is twice broken, while where it should be lacking 
it is present. 2 

1 This replaces the expression of neutrality hi the flower and leaf con- 
troversy, which, in B, is inserted later. 

2 It may here be remarked that the passages just discussed In the text 
(B 40-67 and 68-83 as compared with the corresponding lines in A) are 
the two on which Dr. Lowes places such emphasis in arguing the priority 
of B and its greater dependence on French models. His reasoning, In my 
judgment, is far from convincing. As for the relative number of phrases 
from the marguerite poems in the two versions of the Prologue, it will be 
shown later In the essay that a motive is discoverable — vastly more reason- 
able, I shall contend, than Dr. Lowes' "dulled remembrance" theory — which 
turns the closer resemblance of B to Its "models" Into an argument against 
the priority of that version. As for the relative unity of B 40-67 and the 
corresponding lines in A, a matter of which Dr. Lowes makes so much, it is 
important to remember that a poetical passage has two kinds of unity : Its 
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Omitting the short passage, already discussed, in which Chau- 
cer comments on the opening lines of the Prologue, it will be 
seen, on continuing the comparison, that the next set of changes 
in B serves the same purpose as those already noted. In A, 
after only a line or two recording a day spent in the 
fields, the poet tells how he comes home, goes to bed, and 
dreams of roaming again in the meadow. In B, on the other 
hand, nearly a hundred lines are devoted to an elaborate de- 

internal unity as a passage, and the unity it attains in virtue of being per- 
fectly integrated with the poem of which it forms a part. Of this latter, 
more Important, kind of unity — concerning which Dr. Lowes has in this 
connection practically nothing to say — the attempt has been made, above, 
to show that the B version, at the point under debate, possesses a much 
higher degree. Yet even In regard to the internal unity of the passages it 
is for me impossible to agree with Dr. Lowes. So far from finding B a pro- 
miscuous "heaping up" of phrases borrowed from the marguerite poems, while 
A is a "compact, close-knit unit," the exact opposite of this seems to me 
much nearer the truth ; and as for "carefully arranged chronological se- 
quence" (a matter, I should be Inclined to say, of exceedingly little Import- 
ance), I see no appreciable difference between the two versions. Says Dr. 
Lowes: "B. begins with morning (49), passes at once to the rehearsal of 
the virtues of the flower and the declaration of the poet's own love for it 
(50-59) — making utter shipwreck of grammar (52-3) in piecing the glean- 
ings together! — comes then to evening (60), and goes back without transi- 
tion to daylight (64), influenced in the latter instance, as it happens, by 
the passage in Deschamps on which Chaucer had his eye without regard to 
what preceded In his own lines." (P. M. h. A. mix, 659). Commenting on 
these points one by one, I agree that Chaucer begins as Dr. Lowes says ; 
as for the "utter shipwreck of grammar," I fail to perceive it ; the poet 
then comes to evening, but not without implying (in the phrases "whan that 
hit is eve" and "the sonne ginneth weste") the duration of the day; by 
what authority Dr. Lowes asserts that he then goes hack without transition 
to daylight, I do not know. Indeed, it seems as if it were Dr. Lowes rather 
than Chaucer who has "had his eye" too closely on Deschamps at this 
point, for the expression, "wol unclose," plainly implies, if it implies any- 
thing, that the poet goes forward to the next morning, and thus, Instead 
of neglecting all "definite order of time," completes "the cycle of the twenty- 
four hours" just as fully and with a "forward movement" Just as "steady" 
as in the A version. 

Applying the argument which runs through all this part of his dis- 
cussion to the "apology" passage, Dr. Lowes says : "Assume, now, that B. 
was written with the marguerite poems fresh in mind, and the apostrophe 
to their writers becomes the spontaneous expression of the feeling of the 
moment. Assume, further, a revision when the marguerite songs had them- 
selves become an "olde story." and the change from ye to they records exactly 
the natural change of attitude toward the poems." To assume that Chau- 
cer's dulled remembrance of the marguerite poems could have had a negative 
effect on the new Prologue might not be beyond the range of possibility, but 
to assume that it could have had a positive effect like that asserted amounts 
In this place to the hypothesis that Chaucer, Instead of writing poetry. Is 
In the business of making a laborious description of his own psychological 
process of forgetting, or, to use Dr. Lowes' own words, that Chaucer is In 
the business of recording "exactly [his] . . . natural change of attitude 
toward the [marguerite] poems." Surely It Is a strange compliment to 
Chaucer's art as a poet, however great a compliment it may be to him as 
an introspective psychologist, to imagine that he altered the vividly dra- 
matic second person in his appeal to the poets in B into the Indirect and 
weakly reminiscent third person of the A version. Dr. Lowes in connection 
with the passage under discussion, quotes these lines from Gower : 

The thing Is torned into was ; 

That which was whilom grene gras, 

Is welked hey at time now. 
It is the unique function of the poet that the green grass which he creates 
remains green forever ; and yet we are asked to believe — for this is what it 
amounts to — that Chaucer deliberately transformed that verdure which might 
have been perennial Into "withered hay." Even these lines of the "moral 
Gower" seem to turn ironically against the critic who employs them. 
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seription of a real day spent in worship of the flower and 
it is only after this that the poet goes home and dreams. 
Aside from the fact that this part of the revision contains one 
of the two or three most charming passages of poetry that 
Chaucer ever wrote, it has at this place several obvious organic 
advantages over A. It is to be noted that just as there is a 
real May scene and a dream May scene in B, so there is a 
real Chaucer and a dreaming Chaucer. Now in order to in- 
tensify the later irony, it is highly desirable for the poet to 
show that the real Chaucer as well as the dreaming Chaucer 
is a devout worshipper of the daisy; and this becomes even 
more desirable if we make the not unplausible assumption that 
the charge of Cupid against the poet had its counterpart in 
real life, that the ladies of the court, for instance, had really 
chided Chaucer for telling the story of the false Cressid. Furth- 
ermore, the new passage is an immense improvement psycholog- 
ically, for the real May-scene motives the dream May-scene. 
This is a favorite device of Chaucer's. 1 What more natural, 
after Chaucer has spent a whole day in the fields, than that, 
when he falls asleep, he again should be there in imagination; 
and what more natural, after kneeling all day in reality before 
the flower of love, than that, in his dreams, he should behold 
the God of Love and with him the lady that the flower typi- 
fies? The talking lark of version A becomes quite superflu- 
ous! In A, to be sure, Chaucer has also spent a day abroad, 
but since the fact is merely stated and all but the slightest 
touch of description is omitted, the effect of the real May scene 
is here poetically insignificant, and for the purpose of psycholog- 
ical preparation is practically of no account. Finally, even 
though the import of these manifest improvements be over- 
looked, the fundamental fact can hardly be missed that the 

1 The employment of this device Is found In the Parlement of Foules, In 
connection with which the stanza beginning at line 99 Is of interest : 

The wery hunter, slepinge in his bed. 

To wode ayein his mlnde goth anoon ; 

The juge dremeth how his plees ben spede ; 

The carter dremeth how his cartes goon ; 
etc. A beautiful and very subtle example of the same thing is found in 
the Troilus (v. st. 177) where Trollus' walking "up and doun" In the forest 
In his dream Is a plain reminiscence of his walking "up and doun" (St. 171) 
on the walls while awaiting Cressid. See also Troilus, v. st. 54. 
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new passage in B increases immensely our faith in the depth 
and sincerity of the poet's devotion to the flower of love. 

When we compare the dream-scene of A with the dream- 
scene of B (omitting for the moment the matters of the ballad 
and the name of the Queen), we perceive more changes of the 
same sort. In A the poet is leaning "under a bente" when Cupid 
addresses him. In B he is kneeling by love's flower. The im- 
provement is so plain as to put Chaucer's motive quite beyond 
dispute. The most opportune time to accuse a man of being 
an atheist would hardly be when he was on his knees devoutly 
praying. Yet Cupid makes about as fit a choice when he picks 
out for his charge of heresy against love the very moment 
when Chaucer is kneeling by love's flower. If this is not a 
splendid stroke of dramatic irony, what is it? To take a 
parallel, though inverse, case — where the effect is tragic rather 
than comic: Cupid denouncing Chaucer as his foe in the very 
midst of his devotion to love presents a figure much like that 
of Othello, who, at the very moment of his ancient's greatest 
treachery, persists in referring to him as "honest Iago." The 
especial mockery of the scene in the Legend is that the God 
of Love sees the poet kneeling by his flower, yet remains stu- 
pidly blind to the significance of the fact. All the changes 
in B show that Chaucer had a conscious desire to increase the 
comic irony of the scene. The "what dostow heer In my pres- 
ence" of A gives place to "what dostow heer, So nigh myn owne 
flour"; "A werm to comen in my sight than thou," is altered 
to "A werm to neghen neer my flour than thou," etc. Surely 
Cupid is a blockhead. That he is to surpass even this ex- 
hibition of the lack of humor seems hardly credible till one has 
finished reading the Prologue. Meanwhile, what shall be said 
of Alceste ("whose sense of humor," Dr. Lowes remarks, 1 "has 
not always descended to her commentators") ? She, too, can 
hardly be accused of over-profound insight on this occasion. 
Indeed, the sweet condescension of her manner when she in- 
tercedes in Chaucer's behalf, becomes, in the light of the real 
circumstances, almost more laughable than Cupid's loss of 

1 Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc, xx, 776. 
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temper; and the fact that she perceives what a fool the little 
god is making of himself and exhibits in contrast to him, as 
she supposes, her own sense of humor renders her position 
doubly ridiculous and ironical. The irony of the situation — 
this is just what happens in the case of Iago — gets the better 
of the very one who prides herself on her own power to detect 
and rise above the irony of life. 

Though the discussion of the specific charges brought by 
Cupid against Chaucer may best be deferred, one point, be- 
cause of its intimate connection with what has just been said, 
may be considered now. The God of Love, in the A version, 
twice refers to Chaucer as an old man : 

Wei wot I ther-by thou beginnest dote, (261) 

As olde foles, whan hir spirit fayleth, 
and 

thou reneyed hast my lay, (314) 

As othere olde foles many a day, 
and Alceste, too, makes a similar reference, remarking of the 
poet, 

Whyl he was yong, he kepte your estat; (400) 

I not wher he be now a renegat. 
It was pointed out by ten Brink ' that these allusions are con- 
sistently lacking 2 in the B version, and on that fact he rested 
in no inconsiderable measure, his argument for the priority 
of B. 

That these "old age" passages have been taken so seriously, 
it must be said to begin with, is one of the most remarkable 
features of this remarkable controversy over the two prologues. 
Chaucer surely — as surely as any humorist that ever lived — 
is more likely to turn things topsy-turvy when talking of him- 
self than he is to utter sober truth ; and reasoning from ante- 
cedent probability one might plausibly maintain that the pro- 
logue in which he has the most to say of his dotage is likely to 
be the earlier. But fortunately one need rest the case on no 
such a priori considerations, nor need one exercise any in- 

1 EngHsche Btudten, xvll, 14. 

' InB 337 "wrecches" is substituted for the "olde foles" of A 315. 
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genuity in searching out a special motive for the exclusion of 
these references from B, for the poet's motive is palpably none 
other than the one already so frequently referred to, his de- 
sire, namely, to impress his readers with the spontaneity, the 
depth, and the intensity of his love for the daisy and for her 
whom the daisy typifies. On the sincerity of this love, as has 
been repeatedly said, depends the whole irony of the prologue. 
But now suppose that Chaucer is really approaching old 
age, and that, for him, the period of passionate love has long 
since passed — what becomes of his protestation, "Ther loved no 
wight hotter in his lyve"? The reader will inevitably be in- 
clined to think that the poet has been exaggerating his "affec- 
cioun," and in spite of all to suspect him of underhand motives. 
Cupid, to be sure, is just the one to call a man a fool at the 
very moment when he is proving himself the incarnation of 
wisdom, for wisdom and foolishness are, after all, mainly mat- 
ters of opinion ; but even Cupid would be unlikely to twit Chau- 
cer about his age unless there were at least a suggestion of o b - 
j e c t i v e evidence behind the taunt ; and when Alceste, who 
has no motive for exaggerating Chaucer's years, comes forward 
to corroborate Cupid, the matter is made infinitely worse. The 
poet in revising the Prologue evidently saw the opportunity for 
improvement, and, bent on removing every suggestion of validity 
from Cupid's charge, wisely cut out the references to his age. 1 

But now let us return to the matter of the ballad and of the 
suppression till the end of the Prologue (in B) of the name of 
the Queen of Love. These have been generally regarded as the 
most perplexing questions in connection with the whole prob- 
lem of the two versions. They are so intimately bound up 
with each other that they must be considered together. 

In A the writer himself announces that the Queen is Al- 
ceste and the nineteen ladies sing a ballad in her praise, the 
last line of each stanza being, 

1 The fact that Chaucer actually was a man of, say, 45 years when 
he composed Prologue B is a matter of no importance for the purely imag- 
inative conception of the work, but that fact does render the reference to 
old age in A quite infelicitous, since the reader is at once tempted to go 
beyond the poem itself for an interpretation and to find in the poet's actual 
age corroboration of Cupid's taunt. Chaucer must have realized this. 
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Alceste is here, that al that may desteyne. (209) 

In B the identity of the lady is not revealed and Chaucer de- 
clares that he may himself well "seyn" the ballad in her honor, 
the last line of each stanza this time appearing in the form 

My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne. 
Now the moment the humorous and satirical object of the L e g- 
e n d is grasped, the simply immense improvement, dramatically 
and ironically, wrought by these changes will be obvious. (Since 
I wish, first of all, to make clear my own position in this mat- 
ter, it will perhaps be permissible to waive, for a moment, the 
objection raised by ten Brink and Dr. Lowes that in B the 
ballad forms no part of the action, 1 and to assume — what seems 
to me like no assumption at all — that the "Hyd, Absalon," is 
the expression of Chaucer's feelings at the moment when he 
first beholds the Queen of Love.) The improvements in B, 
I repeat, wrought by the changes in the ballad are palpable. 
In the first place, to have Chaucer, instead of the ladies, praise 
the Queen of Love will add still further evidence of his real 
reverence for love and beauty and will increase emphatically the 
absurdity of Cupid's tirade. In the next place, the effective- 
ness of all this will be greatly enhanced if Chaucer is ignorant 
that it is Alceste, the Queen of Love, 2 who stands before him: 
for, if he knows who she is, then his praise of her beauty and 
indeed his whole attitude toward her (witness Cupid's own 
motive, later on, in forgiving Chaucer !) will come under the 
suspicion of being merely the diplomatic manoeuvres of one 
who has offended her law and who hopes by flattery to escape 
merited punishment, while, on the other hand, if he remains 
ignorant of her identity, then his praise will be beyond question 
spontaneous and sincere and his motives quite above any sug- 
gestion of policy or calculation. By suppressing the name of 
Alceste the poet raises all the rest of the Prologue to a level 
of high dramatic irony. I use the word "dramatic" in the 
strictest sense, for Chaucer's device is exactly that of the play- 
wright and the situations to which it gives rise are, in the best 

1 This objection is considered in detail below. 

2 Note, he describes her on her first appearance as "a quene." 
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sense, theatrical. To recognize the dramatic value of hidden 
or mistaken identity one needs but a cursory acquaintance with 
either the theatre or the history of the drama. Suppose that 
Shakespeare, after writing the scene of As You Like It 
in which Rosalind in disguise teaches Orlando to make love, 
had felt dissatisfaction with what he had done, and taking 
pity on Orlando for his ignorance of the true state of affairs, 
had altered the passage in such a way as to make him aware 
of the identity of his fair instructor. To imagine this would 
be hardly more absurd than to imagine that Chaucer altered B 
to A at the point under discussion. In both cases such a change 
would mean the striking out of the most dramatically effective 
situation in the whole work. 

This situation in the L e g e n d — the humorous as well as 
the dramatic culmination of the Prologue — is, of course, the one 
where the God of Love charges Chaucer with gross forgetfulness 
in failing to include Alceste among the fair women of his 
ballad. Of the many inferiorities of the A version the greatest 
of all, perhaps, is the absence of this situation (for the term 
"situation," so applicable to B, is quite meaningless when ap- 
plied to the corresponding lines of A) ; and great as are the 
other advantages wrought by the transfer of the ballad to 
Chaucer and the alteration in its last line of Al c e s t e to 
My lady, they must be deemed of quite secondary import- 
ance compared with the fact that these changes are what makes 
possible this final ironic climax. The humor of that climax, one 
almost blushes to point out, is the fact that Cupid rebukes Chau- 
cer for omitting his Queen from the ballad, and yet all the 
while the "My lady" of the poet's song re- 
fers to no other than Alceste herself! Not 
only has Chaucer done all that the god chides him for neglecting 
— he has done more. The only honor Cupid seems to think his 
Queen should have received is a place in the ballad, apparently 
co-ordinate with the other ladies, and he suggests, as a 
reason for this mark of esteem, the fact that the poet is "so 
gretly in hir dette". But Chaucer, who, since he is innocent, 
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is really under no deep obligation to Alceste after all, 1 quite 
on his own initiative, spurred on simply by the sight of her 
beauty and ignorant indeed of her identity, has subordi- 
nated all the others to her : 

My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne. 
Surpassingly unkind it certainly is in the poet to permit the 
Queen of Love — not long before Cupid utters his remonstrance — 
to call attention to the little god's omniscience. Surely Cupid's 
"omniscience" must have consisted in a knowledge of mere 
facts rather than of their inner relationships and meaning, a 
kind of knowledge that on more than one occasion has proved 
disastrous. 

It is on the situation of which I am speaking that ten Brink 
placed such emphasis in arguing the priority of B. Now for 
ten Brink's scholarship I have— as, indeed, all lovers of Chaucer 
are bound to have — high respect; and I would not willingly 
say anything to leave a contrary impression. But even Homer 
nodded. And a fair criticism, I think, can hardly acquit ten 
Brink of having taken, on this occasion, an actual nap. If I 
comment on his argument, then, very frankly, it is not in order 
to hold it up to ridicule, but to render all the clearer, by point- 
ing out his error, the real nature of the situation whose signifi- 
cance he seems so wholly to have missed. Ten Brink's view 
may be put in a single sentence. He held that the very pecu- 
liar reproof of Cupid can make sense only in case the M y 
lady of the ballad originally did not refer to Alceste at all, 
and from this he reasoned that the god must have been previ- 
ously acquainted with the song, as a separate poem, before its 
insertion in the Prologue and while its last line still had no 
reference to Alceste. These are his own words: "Und dass 
Chaucer das kleine gedieht bereits v o r jener begegnung mit 
Alceste verfasst hatte, ergibt sich schon aus dem umstand, dass 
Amor die ballade kennt, noch deutlicher aber aus dem sehr 
eigenthumlichen vorwurf, den er dem dichter aus anlass der- 

1 Note, In this connection, the couplet, 

Wei hath she quit me myn affeccioun (B 523) 

That I have to hir flour, the dayesye ! 
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selben macht. Nachdem er namlich diesem den namen der 
konigin Alceste genannt und Chaucer das lob der edeln schonen 
verkiindet hat, heisst es weiter (v. 537fE. ) : 

Than sayde Love: A ful greet necligence 
Was it to the, that ilke tyme thou made 
"Hyde, Absolon, thy tresses" in balade, 
That thou forgate hire in thy song to sette. 
Das hat jedesfalls nur sinn, wenn nach Amor's auffassung das 
My lady im refrain der ballade urspriinglich nicht 
Alceste meinte. Auf den tieferen zusammenhang der stelle 
naher einzugehen, wiirde uns hier zu weit fiihren." 1 "Das hat 
jedesfalls nur sinn, wenn" — what could be truer? Indeed the 
reproof of Cupid does make no sense, and it makes no sense 
for the profound and abstruse reason that the whole passage is 
— a joke on Cupid ! Possibly before this some critic has re- 
marked that Don Quixote's notions about windmills make no 
sense, and we shall in all likelihood live to hear that some 
other commentator has discovered something "sehr eigenthiim- 
lich" in the remarks of the Hatter at the mad tea-party in 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. Certainly 
it was a strange caprice of fate that reserved for Bernhard ten 
Brink the utterance of what is perhaps the most ponderous ex- 
plaining away of one of Chaucer's delightfully humorous sallies 
ever perpetrated. Suppose that ten Brink, commenting on the 
scene in Henry I V where Falstaff is explaining to Prince 
Hal how after the robbery he was beset by a multitude, had sin- 
gled out Falstaff's exclamation, "All ! I know not what you call 
all; but if 1 fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of 
radish : if there were not two or three and fifty upon poor old 
Jack, then am I no two-legged creature," and had then gone on: 

1 Ennlische Studlen, xvll, 16. If one wishes to follow ten Brink in 
his incredibly matter-of-fact argument, one can admit all his premises with- 
out being compelled for a moment to accept his conclusion as to the chrono- 
logical order of the two prologues : for, assuming that the ballad, with the 
refrain My lady cometh, existed as an independent poem prior to either pro- 
logue, and that the God of Love obtained his knowledge of the ballad while 
it was in this form, is it not still entirely conceivable that Chaucer wrote 
A first, altering the My lady to Alceste, and that then, perceiving the possi- 
bility of an excellent joke on Cupid, changed the refrain back in his revision 
to its original form? In this case, although Cupid's reproof would then 
have a justification in the letter, it would certainly have none in the spirit, 
::nd the joke on him would remain, though, to be sure, not quite so good 
a one, essentially unchanged. 
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— "This very peculiar (sehr eigentliiimlich) remark 
of Falstaff's makes sense only in case (hat jedesfalls 
nur sinn, wenn) Hal and Poins really had with them a 
large number of other persons not mentioned in the text and 
ordinarily not shown in the stage representations of the play;" 
if ten Brink, I say, had perpetrated this bit of illuminating 
Shakespearian criticism, he would have achieved something ex- 
actly parallel to what he has attained in his choice commentary 
on Chaucer's Prologue. The omission of Alceste's name from 
the ballad is a preparation for Cupid's "peculiar" reproof in 
precisely the dramatic sense in which the disguise of Hal and 
Poins in the robbery scene is a preparation for Falstaff's "pec- 
culiar" explanation. The difference between Chaucer and 
Shakespeare is that in the former the fun is slightly more con- 
cealed. Falstaff perceives as well as any one that the joke is 
on him ; how typical of Chaucer the fact that the God of Love 
remains ignorant of his own stupidity! Ten Brink, in other 
words, has not discovered that Chaucer in this passage is en- 
joying a laugh up his sleeve because Cupid — at the very mo- 
ment when he is gravely informing the poet that he is a blun- 
dering fool — is making an immitigable ass of himself. And 
the top-notch of irony is attained when the God of Love caps 
his incomparable rebuke with the declaration: 

Thy litel wit was thilke tyme a-slepe. 1 (547) 

Some persons, if they had found themselves in Chaucer's posi- 
tion, taunted with having neglected to do exactly that which 
they had really performed with the most scrupulous, albeit un- 
conscious, care, would have flared up in an angry protest against 
the injustice of the charge and in a not less violent statement 
of the real facts. Chaucer keeps silent and bides his "tyme" :— 

I may not al at ones speke in ryme. 
He knows that his innings are approaching. The opportunities 
for revenge are to be entirely ample. When he comes to write 
up the account of this little affair, lie can do it in his own way 

i This line, without a hundredth part of the effectiveness it has in B, 
ocenrs in precisely the same form in A— an excellent example of the com- 
plete dependence of a passage on its context for the degree of its poetical 
merit. 
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— and then there are those legends of good women waiting to 
be composed! 

Ten Brink, therefore, in that excellent phrase "das hat je- 
desfalls nur sinn, wenn," has unconsciously supplied the very 
weightiest support for the belief that the Legend is a hum- 
orous, satirical poem and that A is the earlier version. Indeed 
this whole matter may be put in the form of a dilemma, which, 
as far as I can perceive, must prove quite as disconcerting to 
those who, on the basis that the poem is a serious one, assert 
the priority of A as to those who declare that B was written 
first. Either this passage is a joke on Cupid and the whole 
work is a satire, or else ten Brink has really pointed out a grave 
difficulty, has raised a serious question that must be answered. 
Why, if the whole poem is a perfectly solemn affair, did 
Chaucer make the climax of its Prologue a scene in which the 
God of Love commits an absurd blunder? 1 Ten Brink's ex- 
planation, even on his own basis, is hopelessly inadequate. But 
the solutions of the problem offered by those who affirm the 
priority of A are scarcely more satisfactory.' The adherents 
of both versions are equally in difficulty. 

Thus far my whole argument in regard to the name "Al- 
ceste" has rested on the assumption that there is no suppression 
of that name in the A version. To use the word "assumption" 
in this connection may seem strange in the light of the author's 
plain declaration on the Queen's first appearance, 
Hir name was Alceste the debonayre, (179) 

nrorf!„w h l tr „ lump! i ant ^ answer t0 this question, of course, will be: it was 
fh BLS U! , e ♦S e £ ad , commi «ed this blunder that the author revised 
««L™ Z e ,^ l0 ?u °? & e Prol °g"e- For myself, I desire to have no part in an 
assumption that Chaucer could have (been guilty of such childish art even 

fArt.t, raf Vi Wllic, l B clearly , •" »<*>• And V the next pface 
11 A be the revision, Chaucer's success n remedying his blunder consisted 

rf hl, y ™™ %W tntlo ,3 f v, 0r »n intrinsically strong «*t«a*C at the climax 
wnrklrt P nnr^°J ln A S whi f h are „ b JL t a repetition of a motive already fully 
detail below version. Both of these points are considered in more 

1 For example take that offered by Dr. French (In his The Problem of 

the Two Prologues to Chaucer's Legend of Good Women, Baltimore, 1905 

P'.SV,. Among the beautiful and faithful women mentioned in it [the 
ballad] the name of Alcestis does not appear, since in the original form it 
occupied the place of honor in the refrain. This justifies the reproof; for 
whether Love interprets the refrain, 'My lady cometh,' as applying originally 
to Alcestis or not, the poet has failed to 'set her in his song.' Very naturally 
there immediately follows the injunction to make good his neglect by giving 
? e J.n ♦ p aee 2 f clima , x in the Legend." How all this "justifies the reproof S 
I fail to see, for surely (still assuming the poet to be serious) that reproof 
would be even more peculiar than ever if Love rebuked Chaucer for Duttine 
Alceste above the others instead of merely side by side with them 
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yet in spite of tins and other lines and in spite too of the opin- 
ion — this time a unanimous one — of both parties to the Pro- 
logue controversy, I am not at all certain that the word "as- 
sumption," as I have used it, is the wrong one. 

It has long since been pointed out, as a glaring inconsistency 
in A, that although the name of the Queen is distinctly an- 
nounced at the beginning and is repeated afterward on several 
occasions, Chaucer three times shows his ignorance of 
her identity: (1) in his words to Aleeste herself, 

And yeve me grace so long for to live (449) 

That I may knowe soothly what ye be; 
(2) in direct answer to Cupid's question whether he knows 
who his benefactress is — 

And I answerede, 'nay, sir, so have I blis, (493) 

No more but that I see wel she is good,' 
and (3), by implication, through his surprise when Cupid tells 
her name, 

And I answerde ageyn, and seyde, 'yis, (505) 

Now knowe I hir ! And is this good Aleeste, 
The dayesye, and myn owne hertes reste ? 
The blunder seems an exceedingly stupid one ; indeed, owing to 
the reiteration of both the name and the profession of ignor- 
ance, it seems like a dozen blunders rolled in one. In B, though 
in a much less aggravated form, the inconsistency still remains, 
for in this version also Aleeste has once spoken her own 
name: 

I, your Aleeste, whylom quene of Trace. (432 B, 422 A) 
Those who argue the priority of A say that in removing the 
repeated errors on this point from his first draft, Chaucer inad- 
vertently overlooked one instance. And certainly, judged in 
respect to this matter alone, the more nearly consistent should 
be accepted as the later version. 

Now the delightful critical occupation of finding blunders 
in the works of great poets is one that should in no way be dis- 
couraged ; yet in the light of the exceeding stupidity of 
these particular errors, might it not be admitted that a theory 
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which should account for all these passages in both ver- 
sions on the basis that they are not blunders at all, would, 
other things being equal, have something in its favor? It 
seems to me that the whole matter may perhaps be cleared up 
by observing that a sharp distinction must always be drawn by 
the reader of either Prologue between Chaucer the author and 
Chaucer the dramatic person. 1 It is plainly the author who — 
having, like all authors, the gift of omniscience — tells us that the 
Queen is no other than Alceste; and this at once suggests 
that while there is no suppression of the name (in A) by the 
writer — and none therefore for the reader — there may be such 
a suppression for "Chaucer" the dramatic person, who has 
never had the privilege of reading either version of the Pro- 
logue. Further examination of the A text tends, on the whole, 
to corroborate this suggestion. The name "Alceste" occurs 
three times in the ballad, but, as is explicitly stated, it is the 
sight of the flower that prompts the song of the ladies 
and there is nothing either in the passage introducing it or in 
the ballad itself to indicate to "Chaucer" that Alceste and the 
Queen are one and the same. The next occurence of the name 
is in the line, 

Then spak Alceste, the worthieste quene, (317) 

and it is clearly the author who uses it. Not till we hear the 
name from the mouth of Alceste herself — 

I, your Alceste, whylom quene of Trace — (422) 

do we find what appears to be an opportunity for "Chaucer" 
to learn the identity of the Queen, and this line— be it noted— 
occurs in B as well as A. The natural question, then, pre- 
sented by both versions, is : why, after Alceste's distinct declara- 
tion, does "Chaucer" apparently remain in ignorance? The an- 
swer is: a careful examination of the lines involved reveals no 
necessity of assuming that "Chaucer" overhears all the dia- 
logue between Cupid and Alceste. Indeed, there are two or 
three little touches (in addition to the "blunders" under con- 

ntnnl *?h B L f»7» e H^' m | e !t i P J 1 ' L - A - ,"**' «5«)— apparently without recog- 
S,ol ?>,, %i f, ta, i, ty °£ iV?, hls 0WD view— seems on the point of making 
Just this distinction, but fails to follow it out. 
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sideration) which positively suggest that he did not hear it. 
At the very end of the dialogue, Cupid, turning from Alceste 
to "Chaucer," says: 

'Go thanke now my lady heer,' (A 444, B 454) 

indicating thereby that Alceste is at some distance, and the 
poet actually rises and then kneels again before beginning his 
address to the Queen. Furthermore, had he overheard the pre- 
vious conversation, he might have been expected to make some 
reference to it in his answer; but, as a matter of fact, his reply 
presupposes no knowledge of the dialogue, the last line of Cu- 
pid's speech — or, for that matter, the very demeanor of Cupid 
and Alceste — being in itself sufficient to reveal to the culprit 
what has happened and to whom he owes his forgiveness. More 
than this may be said : "Chaucer's" reply returns for its basis 
to Cupid's original accusation and the speaker repeats some of 
Alceste's arguments in a manner which, had he overheard her 
remarks, would render some of his own rather superfluous; 
while it is hardly too much to say that his entreaty, 

And yeve me grace so long for to live, (A 449, B 459) 

in whatever spirit it is uttered, indicates that he has not heard 
Alceste's own entreaty, 

I axe yow this man, right of your grace, (A 423, B 433 1 ) 

That ye him never hurte in al his lyve, 2 
lines which follow immediately after the Queen's 
announcement of her name. 

If there is any reason in this analysis of the matter, what 
has happened may at once be perceived. The poet has com- 
mitted no blunder in either version. In the A Prologue there 
is, however, a rather perplexing confusion between the two 
Chaucers and this confusion the author has eliminated in his 
later version by striking out every preliminary reference o n 
his own part to the name "Alceste." The final reference 
— "I, your Alceste, whylom quene of Trace" — which involves 
no such confusion, he did not remove and its retention serves 
the perhaps useful purpose of giving the reader a hint in ad- 

1 In B "aske" replaces "axe". 

2 Note, also, 409 : "For sith no eanse of death lyth in this cas." 
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vance of Cupid's revelation. Whether even this reference 
might not better have been cut out in the revision, may be an 
open question. That the author really intended to cut it out 
— anyone who so wishes is free to believe. But the point is 
that, as it stands, it is not necessarily an inconsistency, 
much less is it a bungling error. As a result of all this — in 
other words, if it be agreed that there is, for "Chaucer," a sup- 
pression of Alceste's name even in A — my original observations 
on the point, while still valid as replies to previous arguments, 
are rendered, as comments on A, partly superfluous, and the in- 
feriority of this particular aspect of the earlier version, though 
still marked, is much less striking than was at first contended. 

Before leaving the matter of the ballad and the name "Al- 
ceste," we may notice some of Dr. Lowes' remarks in this con- 
nection. The pith of his whole argument is that while B is 
admittedly the fresher, the more spontaneous, perhaps the more 
delightful version, A, on the other hand, exhibits firmer touch, 
surer craftsmanship, more compact unity. He keeps reitera- 
ting, in both his articles, the statement that in its architectonic 
and dramatic qualities A is superior, and that it is in order to 
improve the Prologue in these respects that Chaucer in his re- 
vision has sacrificed some of the charm of the earlier version — 
palpable evidence of mature art and conscious self-restraint. 
Now while I gladly agree that B is the more charming of the 
Prologues — vastly more charming, I should say — in my opinion 
it is not pre-eminently in charm that the B version excels the 
A. I feel, on the other hand, and I think I have already shown 
some ground for my feeling, that it is precisely in its structural 
qualities, in compactness and unity, that the B version is strik- 
ingly superior to A. Especially is the former almost infinitely 
more dramatic than the latter. In fact, in comparison, A can 
hardly be called dramatic at all, while, as for compactness, A 
is relatively both loose and straggling. 

What Dr. Lowes (following, as he phrases it, "ten Brink's 
brilliant argument in this connection") seems to consider the 
most marked dramatic improvement in A, in his opinion the 
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revised version, is the fact that while in B Chaucer gives the 
ballad himself, in A it is sung by the nineteen ladies. He re- 
marks, "in B. the b a 1 a d e formed, indeed, part of the Pro- 
logue, but not part of the action therein rep- 
resented, whereas in A, the b a 1 a d e belongs distinctly 
to the action itself. ... Its happy transfer in A. from the 
poet to the attendant ladies, by virtue of which it becomes an 
integral part of the action, may once more be readily explained 
by the absence of the direct suggestion of the original, in whose 
place was now uppermost the instinct of the maturer artist, 
trained in the school of the Canterbury Tales for 
close-knit unity of structure." 1 This brings us to the objec- 
tion which, earlier in the argument, I promised to consider, 
the contention, namely, that in B the ballad is not a part of the 
action of the Prologue. It forms, Dr. Lowes says elsewhere, 
a sharp interruption to the direct movement of the poem, the 
time being "changed from past to present," and in a foot-note 
he quotes approvingly Dr. Mather's suggestion that the ballad 
must be conceived as sung by the poet "to himself." Why Dr. 
Lowes chooses just this opportunity to commend the view of 
Dr. Mather it is a little difficult to perceive, for Dr. Mather, 
in the very passage referred to, makes it abundantly clear that 
in his opinion the ballad, even though "sung" by the poet "to 
himself," is most decidedly a part of the action and involves no 
change whatever from past to present. "And lo! from afar," 
says Dr. Mather, "comes walking the god of love leading by the 
hand a queen who wears a daisy crown. The poet fearing not 
a little the god, and loving already the queen, sings, to himself 
we must suppose, this ballade in her honor : — [Here the ballad 
is quoted.] As Chaucer thus challenges for his lady a place 
above the beauties of olden time, a company of nineteen ladies, 
the good women of the L e g e n d e , draw by," etc. 2 Here, 
plainly, the ballad is conceived as "sung" at the very moment 
when the ladies are approaching, and "sung" by "Chaucer" the 
dramatic person, not the author. This testimony of Dr. 

1 P. M. L. A., xlx, 681. 

" Riverside Literature Series, No. 133, xxv. 
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Mather's is all the more significant as coming from one who, 
while accepting B as the earlier version, is engaged in no special 
plea in behalf of A. His view in regard to the ballad is emi- 
nently the natural one; only the special pleader for the priority 
of A, it seems fair to say, would ever think of any essentially 
different interpretation. Taken as a whole, the lines involved 
certainly produce the impression that the ballad is the spon- 
taneous utterance of "Chaucer's" feeling at the moment when 
he sees the queen approaching. If one make the contrary as- 
sumption, that the writer himself halts the Prologue to inject a 
lyric poem, what possible appropriateness can there be in the 
refrain "My lady cometh" ? Furthermore, Cupid's refer- 
ence to the ballad, at the end of the Prologue, plainly corrob- 
orates the view that it is a part of the action. Ten Brink 
thought otherwise, but in order to think otherwise he was com- 
pelled, after a most strangely literal-minded, matter-of-fact 
argument, to make the monstrous assumption that Chaucer al- 
lowed the whole effect of the climax of his poem to rest on a 
matter to which no allusion was made in the poem itself. Could 
the mature Chaucer, even in a crude first draft (and, whether 
first or not, a crude draft the B text palpably is not) have 
been guilty of such puerile art? To answer "yes" involves an 
assumption in which I desire to have no part, and I agree here 
very heartily with the replies to ten Brink's argument by Pro- 
fessor Legouis 1 and Dr. French. Says the latter: "Legouis 
accuses ten Brink of forgetting the rights of fiction, and argues 
that whether the ballad was written before the Prologue or not, 
it is here conceived as improvised on- the spot, and must be so 
accepted both by the reader and by the god of Love, who is pre- 
sumed to be, like other gods, omniscient. This view seems to 
me to be thoroughly just, ten Brink has in fact strangely con- 
fused literal fact and poetic fiction, and his conclusion, so far 
as it depends upon the god of Love's acquaintance with Chau- 

1 I regret that I have been unable to see a copy of Professor Legouis' 
article. 
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car's verse, has a very unstable foundation." 1 But why, it may 
still be asked, if the author intended the ballad as part of the 
action, did he not make his purpose perfectly clear? Why did 
he introduce it in such a peculiar way? That Chaucer might 
have introduced it in a more satisfactory way — in a way easier, 
at least, for his critics — I freely admit, though that is the ex- 
tent of my admission. But after all, is not the reason for his 
method fairly obvious? He perceived the humor which might 
be derived from a transfer of the ballad to himself. Yet to 
represent himself as standing forth at the approach of Alceste 
and singing a solo, while the ladies paused to listen, would be 
not merely a flat denial of the modest and "fearful" character 
which he had given himself, but, more than that, would be 
quite impossible and absurd. He escapes the difficulty, and 
solves his problem not unacceptably, in the lines introducing 
and following the ballad. For the attainment of a definite 
effect, he intentionally drops the distinction between author and 
dramatic person, seeming for a moment to identify the two 
Chaucers; but his device should not blind us to the fact that 
the distinction itself still remains and that it is virtually "Chau- 
cer" in whose mouth the ballad is placed. Possibly the author 
used the present tense and caused a momentary union of the 
poet and actor in order to show that the real as well as the 
dreaming Chaucer could do honor to the Queen of Love, for 
the writer is not merely recalling a former mental condition, 
he is repeating it in the very act of recollection. Indeed, the 
phrase just used suggests a description of the ballad as an ob- 
jectification of "Chaucer's" mental state. In so far, it is com- 
parable to a soliloquy of Hamlet or Iago, and, quite as truly as 
one of those monologues, is a part of the action of the poem in 
which it occurs. In fact, Chaucer's method is perhaps more 
realistic than Shakespeare's. Those persons must be con- 
sidered mistaken, then, — and some adherents of the priority of 

1 French, 23, I agree again with Dr. French when he remarks that 
"one must be in a particular frame of mind before it occurs to one, on 
reading this poem, to ask whether the poet composed the three stanzas of 
the ballad on the spot, and whether the god of Love overheard him, or read 
hlg heart." I may take this opportunity of saying that, while it misses 
what I consider the main point, Dr. French's dissertation seems to me one 
of the best discussions of the Prologue problem. 
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A are included here — who speak of B as the more "subjective" 
version. It is the more objective. Had the "transfer" of the 
ballad been from the ladies to Chaucer the writer, then the 
change might indeed be spoken of as from the dramatic toward 
the subjective, or even the lyrical. But the transfer is from 
the ladies, who are, relatively speaking, 1 more a part of the 
scenery and atmosphere of the poem than participants in its 
action, to the "Chaucer" who is (not excepting even Cupid and 
Alceste) the central dramatic person of the Prologue, and 
through this transfer the ballad is woven into the immediate 
texture of the poem in a way which makes its function in A 
seem loose, ineffectual, and undramatic. The proof of this last 
statement — the immense artistic advantages derived from put- 
ting the ballad in the mouth of "Chaucer" — has already been 
dwelt on at some length. Yet Dr. Lowes would have us believe 
that Chaucer "sings" the ballad in the B Prologue because there 
was once a French poem in which its author did the same 
thing. The fallacy in the reasoning — a fallacy which, in my 
opinion, runs through all Dr. Lowes' inferences from his French 
"sources" — rests on the attempt to judge each passage or situ- 
ation as if it were an isolated poem instead of judging it in 
relation to the larger significance of the Legend as a whole." 
Asked : which is the more dramatic, a ballad by Chaucer or one 
sung by the nineteen ladies attending the queen ? — any one judg- 
ing independent of contexts would agree in selecting the ladies 
as the more dramatic medium; but considered with respect to 
the action of the piece as a whole (if I may be pardoned for 
repeating what I have already emphasized), it is vastly more 
dramatic, and productive of a situation of the most compelling 

1 They still dance and sing In B. Chaucer has preserved, In other words, 
whatever "action" they contribute to the poem. 

* Dr. Lowes seems to Justify this method with respect to B by virtu- 
ally declaring that Chaucer himself frequently neglected to consider the 
relation to its context of what he was writing. He speaks — to take a single 
instance from many that might be noted — of one of the changes in A as 
"precisely the sort of change we should expect where a passage written with 
the eye on a foreign original is later revised with the eye on its relations 
to its own context." (P. M. L. A., xlx, 661, n. 2.) That Chaucer, In using 
these sources, might once or twice or even a dozen times have done as 
Dr. Lowes suggests is possibly believable. But to assume that whole pass- 
ages of the B Prologue were built up in this blind manner — such an assump- 
tion concerning the author of the Trollus, at a period after the composition 
of the Trottus, seems to me frankly subversive of ail confidence in the argu- 
ment constructed on it. 
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irony, to place this spontaneous outburst of praise for the 
Queen of Love in the mouth of the man who, a moment later, 
is to be charged with the most contemptuous hatred of love and 
all love's kind. To have deliberately given up this situation 
in order to hand over the ballad to a group of attendants would 
have been a proceeding to describe which "tame" would be itself 
too tame a word. 

When we examine in the A version the lines corresponding 
to Love's rebuke in B, we get additional light on another "prob- 
lem" of the two prologues. Let us have the lines in A before 
us: 

'a ful gret negligence (525) 

Was hit to thee, to write unstedfastnesse 
Of women, sith thou knowest hir goodnesse 
By preef / and eek by stories heer-bif orn ; 
Let be the chaf, and wryt well of the corn. 
Why moldest thou han writen of Alceste, 
And leten Criseide been a-slepe and reste? 
Sin that thou wost that kalendar is she 
Of goodnesse, for she taughte of fyn lovinge, 
And alle the boundes that she oghte kepe; 
Thy litel wit was thilke tyme a-slepe. 
What evidence has Cupid that Chaucer knows the stories of 
good women of old, and the tale of Alceste in particular ? And 
what evidence has the reader? The answer is obvious. In a 
long passage peculiar to the A Prologue, Cupid has revealed his 
knowledge of Chaucer's learning, of the poet's sixty books old 
and new, of his ample equipment, that is, to have written works 
quite different from those he has actually composed. In other 
words, just as Chaucer's ballad in B prepares 
for Cupid's rebuke for the omission of Al- 
ceste from that ballad, so the long book- 
passage in A prepares for Cupid's rebuke' 

1 Cf. Introductory lines of the Prologue. 

■ Indeed, the later passage — which, coming at the end, ought to be a 
fresh and effective climax — is little more than a repetition of the former 
one. Compare, for instance, 

But yit I sey, what eyleth thee to wryte (311) 

The draf of stories, and forgo the corn ? 
with 

Let be the chaf, and wryt wel of the corn, — (529) 

more proof of the less careful finish of A. 
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for not having written of good women in 
general and of Alceste in particular. Does not 
the omission of the latter rebuke from B, therefore, supply a 
pretty good reason for the omission of the book-passage from that 
version? One may be asserting, perhaps, an exceedingly subtle 
and abtruse proposition when one declares that no preparation 
is needed for that which is never to occur; yet it was evidently 
in recognition of no less profound a truth than this that Chau- 
cer cut out the book-passage in his revision. It will be said, 
perhaps, that this passage serves another purpose also : to show 
that Chaucer is equipped for doing his penance, that he has 
the erudition requisite for the writing of his legends. The 
obvious answer to this is that the ballad in B supplies this same 
information to the reader, supplying it even more effectively 
because more specifically and suggesting the appropriate iden- 
tification of the attendants of Alceste with the ladies of the 
ballad — another improvement, by the way, rendered possible by 
the transfer of the song from the ladies. 

From his omission of the book-passage Chaucer has inciden- 
tally derived an additional advantage. In A, the Queen's sug- 
gestion that Chaucer write, as penance, an account of the lives 
of good women seems wholly lacking in originality after Love 
has complained to Chaucer so verbosely for not having done 
just this. Cupid with "exquisite tact" — if I may borrow a 
phrase of Dr. Lowes x — has stolen Alceste's thunder. Whatever 
credit there be for the bright idea plainly belongs to him. In 
B the suggestion comes, without discount, from Alceste. 

Before leaving the book-passage, I may note that it contains 
evidence in itself of Chaucer's underlying satirical purpose in 

1 The argument in connection with which Dr. Lowes uses the phrase 
above quoted may be briefly noticed (P. M. L. A., mix. ffll, n. i). He places 
side by side A 439-440 and B 449-450 : 
Al lyth In yow, doth with him what Al lyth in yow, doth with him as 

yow leste, yow leste. 

And al loryeve, with-outen lenger 7 al foryeve, with-outen lenger space. 

space. 
And then he goes on to say. "In A., Alceste is to forgive the poet; in B., 
the god of Love. If one assume the priority of A., and ascribe the changes 
in B. to Chaucer's desire to emphasize more strongly the beneficent agency 
of the Queen, one has to face the remarkable fact that at the very climax 
of the action the hard-won forgiveness which in A the god of Love, with 
exquisite tact, deputes to Alceste herself, In B. is actually taken from her, 
and granted Chaucer by the god alone !" I may be wrong, but It appears 
to me that Dr. Lowes has things here exactly upside down. I take the 
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the Legend. The critics have expended a good deal of 
wonder over the fact that the God of Love has appealed in this 
passage to books against women and have exercised a good 
deal of ingenuity in trying to explain the difficulty away. Their 
efforts should have been in precisely the opposite direction. The 
less appropriate the books cited by Cupid the greater the joke 
on him, and in the light of the Canterbury Tales what 
jest could be more exquisite than to have Cupid complain be- 
cause Chaucer had failed to make use, in praise of women, of 
portions of that very "book of wicked wyves" which was the 
favorite volume of the Wife of Bath's fifth husband, the 
"cursed" book at which "he lough alwey ful faste" and from 
which the Wife herself, in an evil day for her ear, rent out 
three leaves? Then, too, there is that delicious line wherein 
Cupid exclaims of these ancient heroines, 

And yit they weren hethen, al the pak. (299) 

Whatever others may choose to think of Chaucer's blindness to 
anachronisms 1 (some of his lapses of this sort will bear deeper 
scrutiny than they have received), I cannot convince myself 
that he did not know what an infinitely good joke he was crack- 
ing in that line. In fact this is the one and only passage of the 
A Prologue that contains things whose absence one regrets in 
B. Yet the passage as a whole in B would have been not onlv 
superfluous but positively disruptive of the unity of that ver- 
sion; and so Chaucer cut it out. It is here that we have a real 
example of the sacrifice of parts to the whole. 

We now come to another question closely related to the mat- 
ters just considered. In both versions of the Prologue, Love's 
charge of heresy rests primarily on the fact of Chaucer's having 

1 See the last paragraph of the Monk's Prologue. 

"foryeve" of A as in the imperative mode, and I am hence at a loss to see 
wherein, in this command, Cupid is "deputing" the forgiveness to Alceste 
with "exquisite tact." I do not aver for a moment that this imperative 
has the real significance of a command, for Its force is indeed neutralized 
by what comes before ; but I do contend that the expression in B is much 
the more tactful, and — while in both versions Cupid really decides the mat- 
ter in the very act of letting another decide it — in no sense whatever can 
I agree with Dr. Lowes' remarkable statement that in B the forgiveness "in 
actually taken from her, and granted Chaucer by the god alone !" What 
Cupid says in B Is, in effect : "Madame, your charity is so beautiful that 
you have convinced me. As far as I am concerned 'I al foryeve,' but I dele- 
gate all my power in the matter to you ('al lyth in yow') ; dispose of the 
case as you wish." 
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translated the Romance of the Rose and written the 
story of the false Cressid. It may be said, at the outset, that 
in emphasizing these particular works Cupid has made a rather 
unfortunate selection, the weakness of which both Alceste and 
the culprit himself (though "Chaucer" palpably understates 
his case) to a certain degree point out. In the first place, it is 
possible that there was a real basis of truth behind the couplet : 
Or him was boden maken thilke tweye (366) 

Of soui persone, and durste hit nat withseye. 

Then, too, the Rose is a translation; if Cupid had a 
real grievance, it would certainly have been more to the point 
to select, as the basis of his charge, works which were without 
qualification Chaucer's own. But more than this may be as- 
serted. Whatever is true of Jean de Meung's, Guillaume de 
Lorris' part of the Rose is quite the opposite of a heresy 
against love's law, and certainly that portion of Chaucer's trans- 
lation ought to have been allowed, in some measure, to offset 
the rest. 1 And this at once suggests an interesting question. 
It should not be forgotten, Professor Kittredge has remarked,* 
"that precisely that part of the Roman de la Rose to 
which the God of Love objects in the Prologue to The 
Legend of Good Wome n — that part in which women 
are satirized — is not included in the fragmentary version that 
has come down to us." If, then, this version be really Chaucer's, 
and if it were really never completed, the poet could have 
pleaded in answer to Cupid's charge: "I translated the part 
of the Rose that honors love, but before I had gone far in 
the rest I became so disgusted that I gave it up;" while if, as 
the majority of critics seem to think, only "fragment A" is 
Chaucer's, and if his translation was never carried further, his 
'heresy" consisted in the actual praise of love. Either situa- 
tion is certainly strikingly in keeping with the satirical object 
of the Legend, and under the circumstances suggested, Cu- 

1 Why should Cupid complain, for instance, of the flattering description 
of himself ending in the lines? — 

He semede bb he were an aungel 
That doun were comen fro beyene clere. 
1 Harvard Studies ani Notet, I., <M. 
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pid's singling out of the Rose would constitute simply one 
more blunder of the same kind that he repeatedly shows his 
aptitude for making. At any rate the matter is of interest in 
connection with the question of Chaucer's authorship of the ex- 
tant version of the French poem. Is it not barely possible that 
some of the critics have exercised too little imagination in ac- 
cepting at its face value the statement in the Prologue that 
the poet translated (the whole of) the Romance of 
theEose? 1 

Northwestern University. H. C. Goddabd. 



(To be continued.) 



1 In asking this question the references to Chaucer's translation in other 
writers are not forgotten. 



